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WHERE THE LL.P. 
STANDS 


The Chairman’s Address at the 
LL.P. Conférence, Birmingham, 1930 


I AM completing my fourth year of office. When I was first 
elected chairman a friendly Labour leader told me that I 
had been appointed just in time to perform the final obsequies 
to the I.L.P. Yet I am presiding to-day over the largest Con¬ 
férence that has ascembled during my period of chairmanship. 
Delegates hâve corne, I will not say from John o’ Groats to 
Land’s End, but certainly from Lossiemouth to Truro, to con- 
sider and plan the future of the LL.P. 

The I.L.P., from its outset until now, has been a Socialist 
organisation ; its work has been to spread abroad throughout the 
îand the principles of Socialism, to weld the existing working- 
class movements, industrial and co-operative, into a great political 
Party, and to make it conscious of the Socialist Commonwealth 
as the only possible objective for a working-class movement. 
That was a difficult task. In fulfilling it, the LL.P. aroused 
bitter hostility from the trade union leaders, and particularly 
from that wing of trade unionism active in political life of the 
Libéral-Labour type. 

The création of a Labour Party and the acceptance by it of 
Socialism as its ultimate objective were achieved some ten vears 
ago. Thereafter the LL.P. surveyed its position and conferred 
as to whether it had further reason for its continued existence. 
The overwhelming decision of the Party was a definite affirmative 
that it must continue its work for Socialism and Internationalism 
until the world Socialist Commonwealth had been achieved. It 
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was also decided that a restatement of policy and attitude was 
necessary to meet post-war conditions and the new position of the 
Labour Party. 

Socialism for the Workers. 

But since the Labour Party definitely avowed itself as aiming 
for the achievement of a Socialist Commonwealth, there began 
to grow up throughout the Labour Movement a tendency to 
change the significance of Socialism, to make it appear less 
fundamental, and to make it a vague political philosophy rather 
than a change of the économie structure to be urged upon the 
body politic and applied to the affairs of the community at the 
earliest opportunity. That tendency of thought was summed up 
by the phrase : “The Inevitability of Gradua]ness.” 

At that period a new view began to be expressed in the I.L.P» 
Since the Labour Party had been brought into being, since it 
had avowed Socialism as its objective, and since it had agreed to 
let into its ranks individuals as well as organisations, a feeling 
developed in our Party that the I.L.P. had fulfilled its function 
and should cease to exist. At more than one conférence that 
view was put, but in 1922 it was definitely decided by the I.L.P. 
that our work was not nearly finished and that we should apply 
our minds to bringing Socialism into the political and social 
affairs of this nation as an objective of speedy réalisation. 

“Socialism in Our Time.” 

After 1922, a year or two were taken up in defining this attitude 
of the I.L.P. and getting it laid down in a concrète manner. 
That was finally crystallised under the slogan “Socialism in Our 
Time,” and embodied in a sériés of practical steps and proposais 
which came to be known as the “Living Incomc Policy.” 

These plans were made before I became Chairman. I was 
not asked to discuss whether the I.L.P. should go on or not, I 
was not asked to define slogans for it or to lay down proposais 
for the speedy réalisation of Socialism. I was asked to use mv 
chairmanship to spread the idea of “Socialism in Our Time” by 
propaganda, to urge its acceptance, through the wider Labour 
Party, and to get it accepted by the nation. That is the task 
which I hâve tried honestlv and sincerely to fulfil. 

Our view of “Socialism in Our Time” stood in contrast to 
“gradualism,” which means that mankind improves b y the 
operation of forces outside of itself rather than by virtue of its 
own efforts. It also stood in contradistinction to the Communist 
view, which says that the économie structure of Capitalism is 
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rushing headlong to catastrophe, that that catastrophe is the one 
certain opportunity that the working-class hâve, that they must 
seize that opportunity by methods of physical force and violence 
to place the working-class in ascendancy, and that they must use 
that pov ? er for the establishment of the new social order. 

We reject both these views. We first emphasise the part that 
the working-class themselves must play, rather than the power 
of forces outside of human nature. We look at the problem 
through the eyes of the working man. We are satisfied that the 
working-class want substantial improvement in their conditions 
noït\ and v r ant a new social order of equality and freedom soon. 
And they want it without bloodshed or violence. 


“Courage and Intelligence 

It was our job, as a responsible and pioneer movement of 
working-class activity, to devise methods and policies that would 
meet these three desires. The “gradualist” says : “Yes, you will 
get substantial relief if you are prepared to wait long enough.” 
Patience is the great virtue that the gradualist calls for from the 
working-class . The Communist says : “Yes, you will get 
substantial improvement if you kill a lot of people, but only then.” 
Impatience is the great virtue that the Communist calls for from the 
working-class. The I.L.P. says : “An organised, conscious, 
working-class can hâve, if they so détermine, substantial im¬ 
provement now and a new social order soon. Whilst great effort 
and détermination are necessary, there is no necessity for shedding 
human blood, or for adding to the suffering of the working-class. 
Courage , intelligence and confidence are the great virtues that the 
LL.P call for from the luorking-class. 

Is there anything in the essence of world affairs or British 
affairs to-day that makes it a foolish thing for the I.L.P. to ask 
that at this period of human history people should be relieved 
of économie worries ? Is it a fantastic thing to say, in the light 
of known w 7 orld facts, that the w 7 orking-class hâve to-day the 
right to expect higher standards of life, easier forms of employ- 
ment, greater liberty in employment, and at the same time a 
greater sense of security ? 

Let me spend just a few moments examining as to whether 
this is an impossible view that we hâve taken. The situation 
of world affairs to-day is an interesting, almost a fascinating one. 
If I were a purely political philosopher and blind to or untouched 
by the sufferings of my fellow-men, I could ask no more pleasur- 
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able interest in life than to sit apart and reflect on the situation 
in which the world finds itself to-day. 

In the great countries of the world we hâve standing idle 
millions of men and women and thousands of millions of pounds 
of capital, deteriorating through disuse, and in ail these countries 
great sufFering accompanies the enforced idleness. Free Trade 
countries like our own, Protectionist countries like America, 
countries where industry is highly rationalised, others where 
that process is only in its heginnings, and yet with these millions 
idle, we hâve over-supplies of ail the important raw materials and 
food stuffs. 

Let me quote some of the facts. Last year Canada’s exportable 
surplus of wheat was 224 million bushels, more than enough to 
satisfv Great Britain’s consumption demands. There were 
five million tons of sugar reserve. World production of teas 
increased by 54 million pounds, and the great tea merchants 
urge us to drink more tea. Personally, I hâve done my bit, 
but can do no more ! World coal production was at saturation 
point. Rubber production had outstepped consumption, in 
spite of the rapidly increasing use of motors and proposais are 
afoot to stop Sunday tapping and to establish a thirty-davs’ rest 
agreement. There has been over-production of tin, and a tin 
merger w T as recently formed to limit production. 

Ail these facts prove in peace what was so amply demonstrated 
during the war, that even when there are a million of men 
unemployed or directed to destructive purposes, the power of 
mankind to produce goods has far outstripped its power in a 
capitalist social order to consume them. 

Every day we hear of some new device which saves human 
labour and increases production. A Chicago machine makes 
40,000 bricks an hour, where it formerly took six hours to make 
450. Seven men can now cast as much pig-iron in a day as 
formerly took eight days. In a new safety glass works six girls 
perform the work for which 120 girls would hâve been required 
if old methods had been in use. I direct the attention of dele- 
gates to the article in the New Leader showing the tremendous 
increase of output in the shipbuilding industry, and ail of us 
in our own expérience hâve met from day to day new evidence of 
increased productive power. 

Ail these facts engage the minds of political thinkers, and even 
theologians might consi der w T hether the curse of Adam has not 
now worked itself out — the curse which condemned men to earn 
his bread in the sweat of his brow. as indeed it might well hâve 
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done, for 10,000 years is a very long time for a curse to keep 
going. 

But in the midst of this abundance there is want and the 
dread of want, a fear which dates far back in our racial memory 
and which paralyses the efforts of everyone in the attempt to 
résolve the contradiction, the fear that makes one feel that if I 
am to hâve enough I must help to keep some one else short, a 
fear which seems to me to lie at the very foundations of social 
injustice and a fear which is the potent force in the building of 
armaments and in making for wars. If that fear could be re- 
moved from the mind of the human race the path to Socialism 
would be easy and world disarmament could take place at once. 


The Problem of Distribution. 

I take a direct frontal opposition to ail those persons who 
are engaged on the cry for rationalisation and for increased 
production, and who are using working-class power and prestige 
to divert the working-class from this real problem in order to aid 
the capitalist System in speeding up production, leading to more 
exploitation and increasing unemployment instead of using their 
position to insist that before one scrap of effort is directed to 
achieve greater production we should use our thought and 
energy to see how we can distribute what we produce. 

Let no delegate here, or any critic outside, dare to suggest that 
I am saying that Socialists are not in favour of the utmost use of 
scientific knowledge or the application of greater research. We 
believe that every year science is going to throw more of its ad- 
vantages into the hands of mankind. Unless the problem of 
distribution is solved now, every one of these possible blessings 
will bring added suffering to the community. I urge that our 
branches, our M.P.s, our représentatives on public bodies, and 
the statesmen in the House of Commons, shall turn their atten¬ 
tion, not to how to produce more, but to the problem of how to 
distribute the surplus already in existence. 

Just as distribution, not production, is the main problem 
within the nation, so co-operation, not compétition, is the main 
problem between nations. I wonder when some statesman will 
summon a five, or ten, or twenty Power conférence to discuss 
how the work of the world shall be allocated. I don’t believe 
that the American workers want to do ail the work of the world, 
I don’t believe that the British miners want to dig ail the coal 








of the world. The élimination of compétition which proceeds 
so rapidly inside particular industries in individual nations must 
• be carried by the nations on to the world scale. Until you hâve 
devised means for distributing what we produce now it is futile, 
unless for compétitive reasons, to spend energy on producing 
more. When shall we get the statesmen of ail nations to gather 
together and discuss the disposai and interchange of surplus 
in a realistic way ? 

Make Better Use of Wealth. 

The great préoccupation of ail the main governments of the 
world is—how can we stop people sending us cheap goods ? 
I know the arguments for it. I know that under capitalism 
something has to be done. But that it should be necessary for 
us to take steps of this kind shows what a stage of stupidity 
we hâve reached in the économies of the world. I urge very 
strongly that the Economie Council of the Government should 
look seriously at this problem, and should try to get a British 
policy based on world co-operation rather than a policy which is 
based on national capitalism. 

It is not the function of a Labour and Socialist Movement to 
develop and improve capitalist industry. Its job is to endeavour 
to own and control the industry and distribute its product. 
Rationalisation is not désignéd for the benefit of the working- 
class. We urge, therefore, on the Government of the day that 
it is time they definitely faced up to the suggestions that the 
I.L.P. make for the better use of the wealth of the country. 
When wealth production exists as it does, when unemployment 
is at its présent stage, when consuming power is as it is, we ask 
that the Labour Movement should hâve a definite policy to 
secure a juster distribution of the national income. To me it is 
nothing short of disgraceful that, with a Labour Government in 
this country, the cotton opératives should suffer drastic réduc¬ 
tions in wages and that the woollen workers should suffer also 
réductions in wages. I hear there is now a proposai that the 
wages of the jute workers should be eut, whilst the miners are 
down to starvation level. 

It is unfair to accuse the Labour Government of reducing 
these wages, but it is perfectly legitimate criticism to point out 
that, when these situations arise in industry, Labour has not a 
policy for dealing with them. 

I therefore am more insistent than ever that the I.L.P. should 
emphasise the “In our time” aspect of its propaganda in order 
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to compel statesmen and thinkers of ail kinds not to attcmpt to 
shuffle the deaüng with this difficult problem on to some future 
génération, but to accept it as their prime task. 

The basic fact of production in ail capitalist countries and the 
more efficient the capitalism the clearer the fact is,that when a 
group of workers turn out a certain quantity of wealth they 
only receive a fraction of the value of that wealth in return for 
their effort. This is true whether the workers are highly paid 
or poorly paid. Therefore the workers of the world, the big 
mass, are unable to consume the wealth that their labour pro¬ 
duces. Rent, interest and profit take the lion’s share. A 
review of the income-t^x payers shows this position clearly. 

In 1928-29 income amounting to about 3,100 million pounds 
was assessable for income-tax. Of this the landlords took 15 per 
cent., profits and dividends 49.5 per cent., salaried workers 25 per 
cent., and weekly wage-earners 10.5 per cent. Eight years 
earlier, in 1920-21, the proportions were : landlords 11.3 per 
cent., profits and dividends 44.5 per cent., salaried officiais 17.1 
per cent., weekly wage-earners 27.1 per cent. These figures of 
course leave out of considération the large mass of weekly wage- 
earners whose income is too small to be worthy of considération 
by the Income-Tax Commissioners. 

In America, the land of high wages, while the national income 
increased by 20 per cent, between 1922-28, the working-class 
only received 38 per cent, of the total income in wages. 

It is true that out of the capitalisas share cornes to a large extent 
the provision of new capital, although in America by direct 
investment in capitalist enterprises and in this country through 
insurance companies, friendly socieites, co-operative and building 
societies, the working-class play a part in the provision of new 
capital also, but at a time when existing capital and existing 
labour is not fully used and the best methods are not in full and 
general operation the world’s consuming power is more than 
covered, the call is for increased consuming pow T er among the 
many, rather than for the provision of redundant capital. 

A Living Income. 

One hésitâtes to commit oneself to the statement of figures 
of living income. Our policy asks the Government to déclaré 
such a standard, having regard to ail the circumstances of the 
time, but having regard to human needs and national resources 
rather than to the économie plight of any particular industry. 
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I am willing to accept at this juncture the scale laid down by 
the Labour Party and the Trade Union Congress for the un- 
employed of £1 for a man, ios. for his wife, and 5s. for each 
dépendant child as being the bare minimum which we can 
tolerate as providing physical necessities. This is the scale 
which should be applied, not merely to the unemployed, but to 
the widow and orphan, to the old-age pensioner, the sick and 
those who are still dépendent on Poor Law relief. This gives 
the £2 5s. level for a family group of five, and the living wage of 
the employed worker should be substantially above this amount, 
with a family allowance in addition. 

We urge that the leaders of Labour, political and industrial, 
shall set themselves to the task of securing a living income for 
every worker in this land ; a living income that will hâve regard 
to human needs, to the économie situation of the time and of the 
nation, rather than to one particular industry. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasised that our living income scheme is definite, 
clear, précisé, and practical, and that through its operation, 
while bigger changes are taking place, we could détermine that 
no member of the working-class should go short of the material 
necessities of life. 

If it be said that the Labour Government has not a complété 
mandate on this matter from Labour conférences, I reply that in 
the case of other things on which they hâve not a complété 
mandate, they hâve heen courageous enough to shoulder their 
own responsibilities and make their own decisions, I give them 
this : that they hâve the right to vary conférence decisions to the 
betterment of working-class conditions. 

To put these proposais into operation now requires drastic 
taxation of the rich. It is regrettable that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has not seen fît to challenge the great vested interests 
in this way at this time. It means a fight in any case, and the 
workers of this country will back such a fight. A Minority 
Government can hâve the power of a Majority if it will strike 
the imagination of the working-class and arouse their active 
support. 

Glancing back through the political history of the last cen- 
tury-and-a-half, one could see three distinct waves of working- 
class détermination : Chartism, Radicalism and Labourism. 
Chartism nearly came to success, but quailed in front of the big 
vested interests and receded into the arid sands of political 
opportunism. In the last part of the last century a Radical wave 
arose, and found the top of its crest in 1910. It piled on the 
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death duties, put on the super-tax and the landlord tax, came 
up to the vested interests—and then quailed and fell. Nearly 
forty years had to be spent in reorganising the mass of the 
workers against the powerful vested interests through the 
Labour Party. The one thing the Labour Party must not do is 
to quail or to weaken in front of the big vested interests in this 
country. 

I wish to express appréciation of the progress of the Co¬ 
operative Movement during the last twelve months—one of the 
most encouraging aspects of the working-class movement. I 
could hâve wished that the Lord Privy Seal in his approach to 
the unemployment problem, instead of Consulting cotton mag¬ 
nâtes, railway leaders, and financiers, had taken into consultation 
the great expérience and knowledge of business developed in the 
Co-operative Movement. 

Last year in my address I pointed out the three roads to 
Socialism along which the working-class army must march 
simultaneously, the narrow r ing of the gulf between the rich and 
poor, the extending of common ownership over the essentials of 
production and distribution, the achievement of control by the 
working-class over the management and direction of industry. 

Progress in these three directions can be and must be made 
simultaneously, and the I.L.P. emphasises that view as distinct 
from the view that public ownership cornes first, working-class 
control next, and the achievement of material comfort a long way 
after. 

It is the duty of the Labour Party to lay down a definite policy 
of advance in ail these directions, and to follow it fearlessly and 
without hésitation, using ail its political power, ail its industrial 
power, and ail the power of the Co-operative Movement, with 
•every member fully informed of its aims and objects and methods 
and its rate of advance. 

This is no situation for hand-to-mouth opportunist political 
tactics, but for a great movement in which the whole working- 
class is involved. It is the duty of the I.L.P. to urge this view r 
throughout the land, to push it in the councils of the Labour 
Party, the Co-operative societies, and the trade unions, locally 
;and nationally, it is the duty of our councillors to fight for it on 
local bodies, and it is the duty of our parliamentarians to voice 
it on the fioor of the House of Commons. In a large proportion 
of the work we will be in accord with the majority of the Party, 
but where we are in disagreement on matters of principle that 
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disagreement should be fearlessly stated and supported by our 
votes whatever the conséquences. 

“Beyond Our Shores.” 

I also cannot refrain making reference to some efforts beyond 
our shores. We are ail very gratified at the tremendous propa- 
ganda that the Prime Minister has done on behalf of world peace. 
We wish that a more complété success had attended the effort 
he put out at the Naval Conférence. The resuit, such as it is, 
only emphasises the necessity for the I.L.P. to urge that Great 
Britain shall take a step in advance of the nations and shall set an 
example in disarmament. Great Britain needs to give the world 
evidence of good faith in this matter. It has a long and difficult 
historv to explain away. 

I extend our sympathy and support to our Indian comrades 
who are standing for the freedom of their nation, and sympathise 
with them in the difffculties which they hâve to face, We urge 
them to face their problems with the same mind and spirit as we 
seek to apply to the problems of Great Britain. We urge the 
British Government to give evidence of good faith to the Indian 
people by deed and not only by word. The release of the work- 
ing-class prisoners of Meerut would be to large masses of Indian 
opinion evidence of good faith. 

The great agricultural experiment which the Russian people 
hâve been endeavouring to put through—to transform its agri¬ 
culture from a primitive peasant basis to a large-scale communal 
basis—has attracted the attention of the world, and ail who- 
appreciate courage, as well as well-wishers of Russia, will hope 
that complété success may crown their efforts. 

International Unity. 

I hâve endeavoured steadily to further the idea of a united 
international working-class movement. My attempt to further 
that through the League Against Imperialism met with a some- 
what ignominious failure. But immediately after that failure I 
set about trying to develop schemes for an international united 
working-class through other methods. I hâve visited our 
Austrian, Swiss and Norwegian comrades, and I hope to corne 
into touch with Dutch and others in the course of the next few 
weeks. 

The main problems of to-day are not only British problems ; 
they are world problems, and we ought to face them with united 
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counsels. Before we can hâve united counsels we must hâve 
common meeting ground. The I.L.P. urges the various inter¬ 
national working-class organisations of the world to get together 
with the intention of solving the problems facing the working- 
class of to-day. 

I look forward with great confidence and hope and joy to the 
results of this conférence. I look forward with still greater 
confidence to the future of this Party, which is dear to ail cf us, 
and to the future of the working-class movement. Even more 
confidently do I look forward, if we play our part, to the working- 
class being steadily released from the misery and dégradation 
which has been their lot from the beginning of history. 

The dreamers dreamed of a day when it would corne, poets 
sang their songs, artists painted their pictures. Comrades of the 
past dreamed of a time when the workers should be free. We 
hâve the biggest and best job of ail. They dreamed of it ; we 
hâve to bring it. 


The Conférence Déclaration on the 
position of the I.L.P. in relation to 
the Labour Party will be found overleaf. 











The I.L.P. and the 
Labour Party 

Déclaration submitted by the N. A. C. and accepted by the Conférence . 

T HE National Counciî of the I.L.P., in view of recent 
events, thinks it désirable to define the position of the 
I.L.P. in relation to the Labour Party. 

The I.L.P. contributed largely to the formation of the Labour 
Party, is affiliated to the Labour Party, and has sought to serve the 
Labour Movement and the cause of Socialism by every means 
in its power. The I.L.P. desires to continue to work whole- 
heartedly on these lines. 

But the I.L.P. has always been an independent Socialist 
organisation making its distinctive contribution to Labour Party 
policy and having its distinctive function within the Party. 
Whilst the I.L.P. has worked with loyalty to Labour Party 
principles, its liberty of action when fundamental Socialist issues 
are involved has not been questioned. Throughout the period 
of the war, and on many occasions before and since, I.L.P. 
members in Parliament, including several members of the présent 
Government, hâve felt it necessarÿ to vote according to their con¬ 
victions, even though the majority of the Party took ancther view* 
The suggestion is now made that ail Labour members of 
Parliament and ail Labour candidates should undertake never to 
vote against the Government. It is unreasonable to ask members 
of the Party to accept without question ail the proposais of the 
Government when those proposais are not themselves subiect to 
the decisions of the Parliamentary Party, and in many instances 
do not comply with the programme authorised by the Labour 
Party conférence. 

Moreover, it should be recognised that the Labour Party is 
not a rigid political machine, but represents a vital movement of 
working-class aspirations and ideas. Any attempt to insist upon 
absolute uniformity within the Labour Party would be disastrous 
to the growth of its thought and life. 
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The National Council of the I.L.P. draws attention to the 
fact that, with the exception of the issue of armaments (upon 
which liberty of conscience has been permitted for many years)r 
the votes of I.L.P. Members of Parliament hâve been given in 
accordance with the programme of the Labour Party and with 
pledges given at the General Election. In its view Members of 
Parliament were entirely justified in voting in favour of more 
adéquate allowances for the unemployed, a minimum living wage 
for miners, and compensation for miners displaced in consé¬ 
quence of the operation of the Coal Mines Bill. 

The National Council of the I.L.P. hopes that the Labour 
Partv Executive will not seek to enforce rigid discipline prevent- 
ing liberty of action on matters of deep conviction. The I.L.P. 
considers it désirable to make clear that it cannot accept new 
limitations of its rights and of the obligations of Members of 
Parliament to their constituents and to Socialism. 
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